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Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


From the German of Dr. CARL MENDELSSOHN BaR- 
THOLDY.* 
[Concluded from page 99.] 


Goethe sent pressing requests to the depart- 
ing guest through Ottilie, that he should write 
often to him, and so renew his most delightful 
society forthem. In a letter of Ottilie’s of 
June 8th, she says : ‘‘We are like people who 
do not know how to fill up a gap ; as Myrrha 
sings : ‘Ich méchte gerne spielen, nur weiss 
ich selbst nicht was,’ (I would gladly play but 
know not what); we are like children who, 
after vacations and holidays, come back and 
find everything so excessively tedious; and I 
include papa too in these remarks. You see, 
dear Felix, what an advantage you have over 
us; for if you have ever any memories, they 
express themselves in the most soothing tones, 
while with us they fly round in our heads like 
bats, and do not serve to make us more amia- 
ble. The father desires me to say to you that 
your visit here has not only given him the 
greatest pleasure, but has been of lasting ser- 
vice to him, because through you so much has 
been made clear to him.” 

In Munich Felix plucked up courage to write 
to Goethe himself. He returned his thanks for 
the days never to be forgotten that Goethe had 
given him, described life in Munich and the ar- 
tists to whom the poet had commended him : 
“Especially Stieler showed the greatest friend- 
ship and kindness to me. The manner in 
which he spoke of you and yours, the joy and 
warmth which spread over his whole face, more 
and more as he recalled the time passed with 
you, at once attracted me strongly to him. 

“He is busying himself with painting your 
‘Fisher,’ and told me that the picture is half 
due to the opposition that has been made to one 
that has excited much notice in the Berlin Ex- 
hibition, and in which the subject has been 
treated rather too sensually. However true 
that may be, I know not whether he will suc- 
ceed in avoiding this altogether, for of course 
where a moist woman springs up out of the 
water, sings and speaks so beautifully, she 
must be charming, and the fisher to whom she 
beckons must be a fine tender youth, and here 
it always seems to me something strange enters 
into it. The picture is only just sketched, yet 
the head of the nymph is already so graceful 
and charming that her picture will certainly 
give universal satisfaction. Beside this, Stiel- 
er has lately completed a portrait for the col- 
lection of beautiful women in the king's cabi- 
net, and is always looking around him among 
the Munich girls for new originals. He is 
much pleased with this commission, and he 
Well may be, for the ladies have all possible re- 
spect for him, and would only too gladly please 
him that he may give the prize to them, and 
May find among them the most beautiful one 


* Translated for Dwight's Journal of Music by HENRY 
Ware. 











for his art. For music people here are gener- 
ally very susceptible, and it is very much culti- 
vated; yet I cannot but think that everything 
makes an impression, and that the impressions 
last but a very little while. Very amusing is 
the difference between a musical company in 
Munich and one in Berlin. In Berlin, as soon 
as a piece of music is finished, the whole com- 
pany sits in profound silence, every one hunt- 
ing for an opinion, no one giving any symp- 
toms of satisfaction or pleasure, the player be- 
ing meanwhile in the most painful embarrass- 
ment to know whether he has been listened to 
at all, or with what effect he has been-heard. 
On the other hand people are often to be found 
later, who have thought much of it, and felt it 
deeply inwardly, while they appeared cold and 
unsympathetic. Here, on the contrary, it is 
very amusing to play in company, for here peo- 
ple have to speak out every moment, as to 
whatever has given them pleasure ; indeed they 
begin to clap or to cry out their satisfaction in 
the very middle of a piece, and it is not at all 
unusual, when one gets up after playing, to find 
no one in the places they first occupied, t ecause 
they must keep a strict watch over one, so must 
stand by the piano, or are obliged to make 
some remark to some one else, and so must sit 
near them so as to be able to speak. After- 
wards they shower one with compliments and 
friendship; but I do not know but what I must 
fear that,after a couple days, much of the liveli- 
ness of the impression has faded out. Opera is 
given with the richest resources and yet there 
is no very excellent result, for the spirit is 
wanting which should hover around and inspire 
the whole. The Schechner, for example, is in- 
deed one of the finest singers whom we have, 
but as every one praises her excellencies above 
the clouds, but is silent as to her deficiencies, 
she allows herself, by little and little, to fall 
intomannerism. As for the rest, it belongs to 
good tone here to listen to opera, and to blame 
the theatre, and to pay much attention to those 
critics who endeavor to earn a miserable daily 
bread by deriding and criticizing. This dis- 
courages the actors, the bitter feeling increases 
on both sides, and so it comes to pass that one 
can seldom expect much pleasure or real en- 
joyment in the theatre.” 

A second travelling letter to Goethe is dated 
at Rome, March 5, 1831. Felix gives a lively 
and stirring picture of the condition of art in 
the Eternal City : ‘‘Some German artists ap- 
pear here with long hair, mustachios, shirt col- 
lars turned down over old times German coats, 
tobacco pipes and bull-dogs. They do not ap- 
pear to have come to Rome for the sake of the 
old masters or to learn anything. Raphael ap- 
pears to them weak, and Titian is no more than 
a good colorist.” 

‘‘Niebuhr,” says Goethe, in speaking to Eck- 
ermann about Felix’s letter, ‘‘was right when 
he saw a barbaric time coming. Indeed, it is 
already at hand, and we are already in the 





midst of it, for, in what does barbarism consist 
if not in this, that one does not recognize ex- 
cellence ?” 

So too, the descriptions that Felix gave of 
the Carnival, of the election of anew Pope, of 
the revolution which broke out immediately 
thereafter, of the bold position taken by Hor- 
ace Vernet, and the pitiable cowardice of the 
German painters, gave the Poet occasion to 
point out how this ‘‘spiritual insanity” which 
originated in a very few persons, forty years 
before, had spread among the German artists. 
“The doctrine was that the artist wants, of all 
things, piety and genius in order todo the best 
thing. Sucha doctrine of course was very 
flattering, and they received it with outstretch- 
ed hands. For, in order to be pious, one need- 
ed not to learn anything, and native genius 
every one had with his mother’s milk. One 
need only announce some doctrine that flatters 
self-conceit and convenience, to be certain of a 
great retinue of followers from the mediocre 
multitude.” 

There was no danger to be apprehended that 
Felix could be attacked by this intellectual 
contagion. 

“Before everything else,” Goethe wrote to 
Zelter, ‘‘I have to tell you of an altogether 
charming and circumstantial letter I have re- 
ceived from Felix, dated Rome, March 5th, 
and which gives the most perfect picture of 
this remarkable young man. He will, of 
course have written the same things to his pa- 
rents and friends in Berlin with the same, or 
even greater freedom.* We need have no fur- 
ther fears for him, for this beautiful swimming- 
jacket of his talent will carry him safely over 
the waves and breakers of this so much to be 
feared barbarism.” 

So did the warm sympathy of Goethe accom- 
pany his young friend in his wanderings in dis- 
tant lands. The poet fell into a real passion 
when the strict father forbid the obedient son 
the ardently desired extension of his tour to 
Sicily. Italy without Sicily leaves no picture 
in the soul. ‘The Herr Papa is very wrong 
not to send the good Felix to Sicily. The 
young man restrains his longing without diffi- 
culty.” 

It was an old favorite plan of Felix to com- 
pose music to Goethe’s Walpurgis-Night. After 
he left Vienna he set himself to work, and, in 
spite of the difficulty of the subject, he suc- 
ceeded in completing it during his Italian jcur- 
ney. Goethe expressed himself to be greatly 
delighted and with entire approval, when he 
learned that his young friend had undertaken 
what Zelter had once tried in vaintodo. He 
indicated to him the ideas at the bottom of the 
Walpurgis Night in these words. ‘‘This poem 
is intended to be highly symbolical. For in 
the world’s history this must be perpetually re- 

* Compare Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


p. 111 (German edition) tha letters from Rome to his pa- 
rents, of March 1—15, 1831. 
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peated—that something ancient, well founded, 
well proved, and tranquilizing, is, by novelties 
that have sprung up, thrust aside, crowded out, 
displaced, and if not annihilated, cooped up 
into the very smallest space. The middle pe- 
riod, in which hate can and may opcrate 
against it, is here vividly enough set forth, and 
a joyful undisturbed enthusiasm blazes out 
once more, in light and splendor.” 

On his return from Italy Felix, ina very long 
and circumstantial letter, made his report con- 
cerning Switzerland. He wrote to Goethe 
from Lucerne on the 28th of August, 1831. 
“For Leannot leave out Switzerland, which 
has always been my favorite land. I can never 
forget this time in which I now, quite alone, 
travel round among these mountains on foot, 
without knowing anybody or thinking of any- 
thing but what I see at the moment that is new 
and glorious. 

‘T came from the Iand of warm and serene 
skies; Switzerland has indeed displayed itself 
in a very different way. I have had rain, snow 
and mist, and have often been snowed upon in 
the mountains. But I do not know how it was 
that this was so agreeable to me, and when 
sometimes a couple of black rocky peaks tifted 
themselves above the clouds, or when an entire 
tract of country sprang out of the clouds into 
full sunshine,—that was indeed something 
splendid. So, through all the storms, I have 
never permitted myself to stop climbing, if 
possible; the guides often would not accom- 
pany me, and very often T have seen nothing at 
all, but at least I have tried, and when some- 
times a fine day has come then my enjoyment 
was doubled. It seems tome as if I here have 
more respect for Nature, and as if I came near- 
er to her here than elsewhere ; the country and 
its people depend here altogether and alone on 
her.” 

The interest that Goethe took in observations 
of the weather, suggested to Felix that he 
should describe minutely the water spouts and 
inundations which on the 7th of August raged 
in the Bernese Oberland. Then he gave a des- 
cription of his stay in the valley of Engelberg 
with the monks ‘‘who never had heard of Se- 
bastian Bach, so that it was curious to try upon 
them a couple of Bach fugues on the organ. 
The monks had moreover a nice library. Pol- 
itics, strangers and newspapers do not penetrate 
this valley, so I have passed a delightful time 
there.” 

In Lucerne, Felix had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a performance of Schiller’s Tell: ‘As 
this is the time for the sitting of the Assembly 
here, so the Swiss depart from their custom of 
having no theatre rather than a bad one. And 
as it is the only one inthe land, permit me to 
write a few words about this native perform- 
ance. There are about ten personsin the whole 
troupe, and the stage is about as high and as 
big as a moderate sized closet; nevertheless 
they would give all the great national scenes 
So two in peaked hats represented the army of 
Gessler, two others in round hhats the Swiss 
country people; the other subardinate charac- 
ters were not given at all, They would omit, 
without any ceremony, any important sentence 
they had to speak, going quietly on with the 
next words of the role, without the slightest 
connection, whereby sometimes many comical 
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things happened. Some of the acters had only 
learned the sense of their parts by heart, and 
delivered it extemporaneously in verses of their 
own. The herald of Gessler at the very first 
stroke broke his drum away from the button 
hole, so that it fell on the ground, to the great 
joy of the liberty loving public, who laughed 
merrily at the minion of the tyrant. And yet 
with all this the piece could not be killed, and 
made its impression. When the familiar names 
and places appeared witich every one had seen 
the day before, every body was delighted ; they 
poked each other and pointed to the pasteboard 
lake which they could see so much better in 
nature, by only going outside of the house. 

Gessler gave the most pleasure of all, for he 
bore himself right fiercely and grim, and shout- 
ed and raved; he looked like a drunken me- 
chanic with his disordered beard, his red nose 
and his peaked cap. The whole thing was 
perfectly Arcadian and primitive, the very in- 
fancy of Tragedy.” 

Already in the Valley of Engelberg, where 
Felix, while delighting himself by reading the 
Tell, recalled what Goethe had said: ‘‘that 
Schiller was able to furnish in a year two such 
tragedies.” This tradesmanlike expression, 


Surnish, struck me all at once very much, when 


I read the fresh warm work, and this activity 
seemed to me so enormous and immense, that 
it appeared to me that in my whole life I had 
as yet done nothing right, every thing has been 
so disconnected ; it seems as if I too must for 
once ‘furnish’ something. 

The performance of Tell could not but re- 
mind him anew of that memorable conversation 
about Schiller. We know how strongly Goethe 
felt himself attracted by the subject of Tell, 
how he, as long ago as 1797, excited by the in- 
comparable landscape, had it seriously in con- 
templation to write an epic poem on Tell, and 
how he, at a later period, handed over the ma- 
terial he had got together, to his friend. ‘I 
already had begun to hum over my hexameters: 
Entirely possessed by the theme, I atready saw 
the latter in catm moonshine, and the illumina- 
ted clouds in the distant mountain heights; I 
saw it in the glow of lovely sunrise, I saw the 
exaltation of life in forestand meadow. Then 
I represented a storm bursting down from the 
ravines upon the lake. The silence of night 
was not wanting, nor the secret meetings on 
bridges or mountain paths.” On this spot, 
amid the magnificent landscape, how very dif- 
ferently Goethe's Tell appears from Schiller’s : 
“the pack-carrier wandering through the can- 
ton, represents a man childlike and contented, 
an unconscious hero; the Gessler of Goethe is 
a tyrant of the comfortable kind, who does 
good at times, if it happens to amuse him:” 
while near these more passive figures are the 
especially active characters of the liberators, 
Walter Faust, Stauffacher and Winkelried ! 
One traces the contest between the two great- 
est of the German poets in their characteristical 
ly different treatment of the same material. 
Goethe subsequently modified or entirety re- 
moved several powerful passages which Schil- 
ler wished to introduce into his work. “I 
know what trouble I had with him about his 
Tell, where he would make Gessler break an 
apple from the head of the boy. This was al- 
together against my nature, and I induced him 





at least to give a motive for this atrocity by 
making Tell’s boy boast to the Governor of the 
skill of his father, by saying that he could 
shoot an apple from a tree at a hundred paces 
distance. Schiller at first would do nothing of 
the kind, but finally yielded to my representa- 
tions and entreaties, and did as I had advised 
him to do.” 

So pleasantly and without any jealousy did 
Goethe look upon the labors of bis literary 
friend, and so clearly was he conscious of the 
contrast there was between them. How sig- 
nificant is it where, speaking to Felix of Schil- 
ler’s uncomfortable strides,” he says: ‘'One 
cannot go on so beyond their forty-sixth year!” 
And to Eckermann he further said, that phvsi- 
cal freedom had caused Schilfer in his youth to 
do too much. But then, in his riper years, 
when he had enough of physicat freedom, 
Schiller ran over into an ideal freedom. ‘And 
I may say indeed, that it is this idea which 
killed him. For he was always making de 
mands upon his pliysical nature which were too 
great for his strength. He drove himself to 
work on days and weeks when he was not well, 
and his talent must obey him and be at his 
order at all times.” 

‘‘ATl those passages in his works of which 
clever heads say that they are not quite right, 
I might call pathological passages, because he 
had clearly written them on days wher he failed 
in the power to find the real and true motive. 
I have all possible respect for the categorical 
imperative, and I know how much good may 
come from it; but one must not push it too far, 
for then surely this idea of ideal freedom will 
lead one to no good end.” In this warning 
against the overdriving of the categorical im- 
perative, in this jadgment upon the restlessly 
working friend, who had been so early taken 
away, lies all the sound realism of Goethe’s 
nature, 

In truth the words of Goethe were to Felix a 
spur to increased activity. ‘There is a mon- 
strous deal to do in the world, and I will be dil- 
igent. To-day it has become clear to me what 
great special significance Goethe’s words about 
Schiller have, and I have perceived that one 
must bestir himself.” 

From Switzerland Fellx went, through Ma- 
nich, to Paris, where the impressions of the sum- 
mer of 1825 were renewed. ‘It seems,” Zel- 
ter writes to Goethe, ‘‘that political feeling 
not less than art life attracts Felix to his native 
land.” 

In Paris, Felix received the news of the death 
of the poet, who had showed him the ideal of 
German art. ‘The loss of Goethe,” he wrote 
to his parents on the 3ist of March ‘‘is a piece 
of news that makes one so poor again! How 
different the Iand looks. It is one of those 
messages of which I shall always be reminded 
by the mere name of Paris, and the impression 
of which is not lessened by all the friendliness 
that is shown me, or by all the whirl and bus- 
tle and all the merry life here.” 

All noble spirits felt how much this mourn- 
ful intelligence signified with the young artist 
upon whose head the hand of Goethe hae rested 
in benediction. 

Drawn by a secret mighty yearning for his 
friend, the old Zelter after a few weeks fol- 
lowed him to the grave. : 
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The time seemed empty and deserted when 
one could no longer lock up to Goethe, and 
missed the splendid clear sight, the peaceful 
harmony which had bound together all contra- 
ries and made life glorious. 

———-- 
Prof. Oakeley’s Account of the Schumann 
Commemoration at Bonn. 
From the Manchester Guardian, Aug. 27. 


Not even the surpassing artistic interest of these 
German musical festivals need make us forget how 
important they are in a wider point of view to the 
student of national character. For are they not 
gatherings of the representative men of the repre- 
sentative art of this nation, of ‘titles manifold,” and 
more than Athenian many-sided activity of intel- 
lect? This “strong and true and tender” people, 
which our Kensington designer of 1869 has sym- 
bolized as “‘a woman reading a philosophical trea- 
tise," —while France in the next compartment bran- 
dishes threateningly the insignia of “the first mili- 
tary nation of Europe,” while, on the other hand, it 
has emblazoned itself in the Vienna Exhibition as a 
“Siegerland,” a land of conquerors; this host of 
armed minstrels, to whom Von Moltke is dear, but 
Beethoven dearer still! Surely, then, these meet- 
ings concern the political student as much as the 
musician; and though the criticism of to-day may 
choose to regard the wondrous growth of this most 
delicate and perfumed blossom of modern music on 
the sturdy, gnarled, gigantic oak of German char- 
acter as a phenomenon simply accidental or mirac- 
ulous, the historical philosopher of the future, when 
he comes to write this present chapter of the h story 
epic (which he may fitly call the “aristeia” of Ger- 
many), will reckon far otherwise. In fact, it may 
be said that a musical festival of Germany presents 
a spectacle which has not been witnessed since the 
drama of the Greeks gathered to the theatres of that 
“bright garden of the age of gold” another nation 
of artists, also trained by the best culture of their 
time to listen with like enthusiasm to works of like 
passionate earnestness, deep-reaching subtlety, and 
sublime sobriety. * * * 

The date of this commemoration, 17th—19th 
inst., was not chosen in reference to the day of birth 
or death of Schumann—events which respectively 
took place on June 8th, 1810, and July 29th, 1856, 
but probably as a time of year on the whole most 
convenient for wandering minstrels who are glad to 
assist on such occasions. The /oca/e was the same 
as two years ago, the “Beethoven Halle,” which, 
acoustically excellent, is inadequate in size and un- 
fortunate in site; and it is to be regretted that 
when in 1870 it was determined to erect a music 
hall at Bonn, a larger building was not placed in 
the Hofgerten, where the surroundings would have 
been more in harmony with the great name given 
to the hall than in the Vierecks Platz, in which un- 
pleasant part of the town it stands. Holding 
searcely 1,500 persons, it was inconveniently crowd- 
ed in every possible corner, both at concerts and 
rehcarsals, During the latter, the gangway was 
sometimes almost filled, as at the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Converts, with persons unable to obtain seats. 
The “Hauptproben” took place on the mornings of 
Friday and Saturday before the Commemoration, 
and the ‘General Proben,” or final rehearsals, on 
the Saturday and Monday. The admission to the 
former was two shillings and to the latter three 
shillings, higher prices than usual in Germany. 
The tickets to the three concerts were a guinea. 
The splendid chorus of amateurs was drawn chiefly 
from Bonn, and also from Aachen, Barmen, Cob- 
lenz, Cologne, Crefeld, Dahler, Diffeld, Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld, Erefeld, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Konigs- 
berg, Leipzig, Sieburg, Solingen, &c., and contained 
120 sopranos, 105 altos, 72 tenors, 97 basses—tote |, 
394. The orchestra was supplied from the tollow- 
ing cities of North Germany and elsewhere :— 
Aachen, Amsterdam, Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick, 
Brussels, Carlsruhe, Cologne, Dessau, Detmold, 
Dresden, Diiren, Frankfurt, Hamm, Hanover, Leip- 
zig, London, Mannheim, Meiningen, Miinster, Olden- 
burg, Pforzheim, Schwerin, Stockholm, Wiesbaden, 
&e., and was thus thus divided :—38 first and see- 
ond violins, 14 violas, 14 violoncellos, 12 contra- 
basses and doubled ‘“‘wind”’—total 111, making in all 
505 performers, or some 20 more than at the Beet- 
hoven Festival, This band was considered by the 
musicians present at both festivals even finer on 
this occasion than in 1871. The celebrated Hano- 
ver trombones, horns, and bassoons were engaged, 
and two of the obvists, as well as two of the clari- 





nettists, were from that city, and constantly during 
the performances reminded listeners of Hanoverian 
supremacy in the wind department, The leaders 
were Ludwig Straus, resident in London, and Otto 
von Kdénigslow, of Cologne. The soloists, Mme. 
Wilt, Mme. Sartorius, Mile. Joachim; Herr Diener 
(tenor), Herr Stockhausen (baritone), Herr Schulze 
(bass); pianoforte, Professor Rudorff and Mme. 
Schumann ; the conductors, Professor Joachim and 
also Herr von Wasielewski, royal musical director 
at Bonn and biographer of Schumann. 

The music was, of course, entirely by the compo- 
ser in whose memory the meeting was organized. 
On the first day of the “Feier” the selection was— 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor; Cantata, “The Para- 
dise and the Peri.” 

This symphony was the second of its composer, 
having been sketched in 1841; but was re-scored 
and published ten years later. It was first perform- 
ed under Schumann's direction at Diisseldorf in 
1853, and has been given since at Rhenish festivals 
at Cologne in 1868 and at Diisseldorf in 1872. The 
peculiarity of this work and that which gives to it 
a special character is an unbroken succession of 
movements and an occasional connection between 
them; for instance, the lovely major of the Ro- 
manza and the trio of the Scherzo, the triplet pas- 
sages of which are almost identical. This golden 
chain of continuous musical thought, of which every 
link is so perfect, produces an effect which has been 
tried, with equal success, by Mendelssohn in his 
Pianoforte Concertos, and—something of the kind 
—in his third Symphony ; but not ‘“‘in einem Satze” 
in symphony music. This plan could only be suc- 
cessfully carried out by a master possessing the rare 
power of sustaining interest without a break in a 
long performance,—that power of development of 
which the most striking instances are three giants, 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann—who, having so much 
in common, might be placed in one column, and 
Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, as more obvious mas- 
ters, and those more intelligible on a first hearing 
and to the masses, might be written down as the 
greatest musicians in another parallel column. 
Which of these “columns” is at present the most 
popular in England, and which in Germany, is 
easily seen on reference to the selections of the mu- 
sical festivals of the two countries. In the pro- 
gramme, for instance, of the Birmingham festival 
of four days and eight concerts which is now being 
held, two of the great names in our first division 
are entirely absent, and of Beethoven only a sym- 
phony and one overture is given, and this on the 
occasion of the assemblage of the best orchestra 
which can be mu-tered in the kingdom, containing 
some 140 performers, Another peculiarity, also 
most rare in Schumann's D minor symphony, is. as 
we have before here noticed, the presence in every 
bar, from the first to the last, of some wind instru- 
ment. But, leaving its special characteristics and 
looking at other excellencies, how original, bright, 
and vigorous is the first movement; how tender 
and romantic the principal theme, which may be 
called Celtic in character, so dreamingly and plain- 
tively sung by the first oboe, in the first division of 
the Romanza, Still more beautiful is its second 
part, in D major, when Schumann seems, like St. 
Cecilia, to “draw an angel down” to illustrate a con- 
ception scarcely less than angelic, when in a soft 
and tender voice the first violin solo weaves the 
most refined and delicate triplet embroidery or the 
theme, upon which, asit were, the human portion of 
the orchestra is engaged, and which is rendered so 
impassioned by the part taken in it by cello and bas- 
soon, who vie in combination to render their low 
undercurrent of melody worthy of the seraphic song 
which floats above it. The solo passage was admi- 
rably given by Herr Strauss, and the whole .per- 
formance under Joachim’s able direction was here 
superb. The Scherzo which follows is thoroughly 
Beethovenish until the Trio, when it is thoroughly 
Schumanesque ; and the final movement, with its 
reminiscences of the Allegro, and its jubi.ant and 
triumphant progress, in which trumpet and trom- 
bone take special interest, brings us at length to the 
close of this remarkable Symphony, “in one move- 
ment,” as designated by its author, with a conviction 
of his great talent and originality, of his power of 
fascinating and of rivetting attention. 

The Paradise and the Peri is nearly unknown in 
England ; for the performances which have taken 
place there, from the time when Jenny Lind insist- 
ed on its introduction as a sine qud non of an en- 
yagement, cannot be said to have conduced to the 
appreciation of the work, which requires most care- 
ful preparation on the part of band and chorus. But 
in it are some of Schumann’s best thoughts, and it 





is unfortunate for the advancement of musical art 
that it is not oftener and more carefully given, The 
most noteworthy occasions of the performance of 
“Das Paradies” were at Diisseldorf in 1855, when on 
the second festival day it was given under Ililler’s 
direction with Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt as the Peri, 
and again 1866, with the same illustrious artiste, 
and at the same place, the second part was perform- 
ed, The translation from Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh” 
was made for Schumann by his friend Flechsig, and 
the subject, with its Oriental and un-European as- 
sociations, seems to bave been specially attractive 
to the composer, who has given us some of his best 
work from the first deliciously instrumented An- 
dante until the last joyous ‘Freud’, ew'ge Freude” 

whe “wie selig bin ich.” Those portions 
most striking to a general hearer are the first “Peri” 
solo, with the lovely refrain— 

“Ein Bliimlein 

«  Tropfen des Himmels ist schéner denn alle!’’ 

“  $tiindlein 
the chorus concluded the first part, “O gibt es ein 
Opfer,” with its pedal passage with marvellous har- 
monies thereon dbroasbune thirty bars; andin the 
second part of the work, the delicious “water cho- 
rus” of the Genii of the Nile, in B minor,—occasion- 
ally recalling Mendelssohn, “Hervor aus den Wiis- 
sern geschwind,” which was enthusiastically receiv- 
ed,—the solo and quartet in G, “Denn in der 
Thrin’ ist Zaubermacht,” encored, after which 
Stockhausen’s excellent delivery of ‘Ach einen 
Tropfen nur aus der See” brought the house down, 
—also the original tenor solo (Herr Diener) in G 
flat, and the soprano solo, written in F sharp, which 
follows, and, the “Schlummerlied” in B major, per- 
haps the culminating portion of the work, “Schlaf 
nun und ruhe in Triumen voll Duft”—albeit this ex- 
quisite song was done no justice to by Frau Wilt, 
who gave it the opposite effect to that of a slumber 
song. 

In the third part the deliciously fresh opening 
chorus of “Houris,” “Schmiicket die Stufen zu Al- 
lah’s Thron,” was much applauded, as was Mme. 
Joachim’s fine deliverv of the Angel's, “Noch 
nicht,” the quartet ‘Peri, ist’s wahr,” the quartet 
and chorus “O heil’ge Thrinen,” and the last burst 
of joy from the “Peri’—again marred by Frau 
Wilt’s voice and style in this esthe‘ical music, which 
requires the voice and “Geist” of a Lind for due 
execution and appreciation ; and, finally, the chorus 
of saints were the most attractive items in this ro- 
mantic, poetical, and complete cantata, which was 
well selected for the occasion as one of Schumann’s 
best choral works, The performance was directed 
by Herr von Wasielewski, to whom, as trainer of 
the chorus, high credit is due. 

The second day’s programme was:—Overture to 
“Manfred ;” Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor; 
Nacht ied for Chorus and Orchestra; Symphony in 
C major, No. 2; Scenes from Goethe’s Faust, Part 3. 

The overture, which was first introduced in Lon- 
don at a concert of the late “London Musical Socie- 
ty” in 1863, was composed at Dresden in 1848. It 
is to be regretted that the rest of the music inciden- 
tal to Byron’s tragedy is not as well known as the 
overture. The latter is doubtless one of the great- 
ext sui generis, and inay be placed in the same class 
as Beethoven's Coriolimus, though more dark and 
more sad, and more varied in form than that migh y 
overture. Wasielewssi (from whose Lite of scha- 
mann some English translations have recently ap- 
peared in our musical cotemporary the Choir) apeals 
of this overture as “a grand soul-picture full of high 
pathetie-tragic impetus (Schwung’): its style, cor- 
responding with the poem, is of a dark melancholy 
tone, shot however with hues of passion almost de- 
moniacal.” Nota ray of comfort enlightens the 
gloom, and as the work comes to a close in the som- 
bre key of E flat minor, an impression is conveyed, 
as intended by Schumann, of poignant suffering and 
inconsolable grief. Whether it is within the legiti- 
mate province of an Overture to represent. only a 
dark side of a picture may be questioned; but, at 
all events, we have here a marvellous piece of or- 
chestral writing and of deen poetic feeling, in its 
way scsrcely equalled. The performance under 
Joachim’s ba/on was probably the best ever given of 
the work. 

The reception of Mme. Clara Schumann when she 
appeared as exponent of Schumann’s Concerto was 
indeed memorable, and the whole occasion must 
have been to her touching and thrilling. She must 
feel that the pianoforte works of her illustrious hus- 
band have to a great extent been known—especially 
out of Germany, by her devoted performance of 
them during the last fifteen years; and as those 
works are now generally received by musicians as 
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the most romantic since Chopin and the most. origi- 
nal since Beethoven, it will be perceived that no 
one has done more towards the advancement of the 
reputation of the great man in whose honor and 
memory the “Feier” was held than herself. On her 
appearance the whole assembly stood up, and greet- 
ed her with applanse loud and long, with number- 
less bouquets, waving of handkerchiefs, and with 
the “Tusch,” or fanfares of trumpets and drums, ac- 
corded in Germany only to her great artists. The 
admirable concerto in A minor, which she last 
played at the Jubilee festival at Aachen at Whit- 
suntide, and at the two previous Rhine jestivals in 
1861 and 1866, and which has been frequently 
heard in London, is undoubtedly one of the com- 
poser’s very best works, and is a remarkable in- 
stance of skill in the difficult art, in which Beetho- 
ven so excelled, of combining and contrasting the 
pale color of the pianoforte with the rich hues of 
the modern orchestra, so that the latter illuminates 
the former as a July setting sun lights up Alpine 
snow; and at the same time, the power is manifest 
of rendering the parts of the solo instrument and of 
the band independently excellent, each having a 
separate charm and interest, each illustrating at 
every bar of this work loveliness and grandeur of 
musical thought. It is needless to speak of the per- 
formance by the soloist, as it may be taken for 
granted that from the time she first gave it in pub- 
lic, at Dresden in 1845, it has not been better played 
than on this occasion; but it must be added that the 
band, with Joachim directing, was worthy of con- 
ductor and soloist, 

After these two great instrumental works followed 
a later one (Opus 108), for chorus and orchestra, 
which is very little known. The ‘“‘Nachtlied,” with 
words by Hebbel, was set for him by Schumann in 
1849, and first performed at Diisseldorf in 1851. 
His setting of this short poem of three verses is very 
esthetical and intellectual, and it is evidently a par- 
ticular favorite of Joachim’s, The music, exquisite- 
ly instrumented, vividly depicts the stillness, beauty 
and mystery of a summer night, and to a sustained 
accompaniment, with notes long drawn out (which 
recalls Beethoven in several instances), almost pro- 
ducing the eftect of organ sos/ennto, the chorus give 
out. quasi in recitative, line by line of the apostro- 
phe to 


*-Queliende, schwellende Nacht,’’ 


until with the closing bars the effect of slumber, 
peace, and repose is vividly realized. No wonder 
that the eomposer wrote, in 1854, to a friend in 
Oldenburg: ‘To this piece I have always with espe- 
cial love been attached,” The ve y careful rehear- 
sals by Joachim caused an admirable per:ormance. 

The C major Symphony, No. 2, Op, 61, is Schu- 
mann’s finest, and is that in which he approaches 
neirest to Beethoven in originality and grandeur. 
it was commenced in 1845 and finished in 1846 at 
Dresden, where it was first produced. Wasielewski 
gives us the following clue to portions of it from the 
composer, who writes :—“'I sketched it at a time of 
much bodily suffering. I may indeed describe it as 
the resistance of the spirit (Geist), which here visi- 
bly exerted its influence, and through which I strove 
to ove:come physical weakness. The first move- 
ment is full of this conflict. and is capricious and 
antagonistic.” It isadded in the excellent Pretace 
to the festival programme: “The sensation of re- 
covered strength leads usin the Scherzo, with its 
two charming trios, to wanton and exuberant humor, 
whilst in the Adagio, one of the finest pieces of its 
kind, is expressed the deepest emotion of gratitude 
and hope, resting on the basis of conquered suffer- 
ings. Teeseod and joyous courage in the face of 
all difficulties is manifest throughout the concluding 
movement, which, technically speaking, appears to 
be of a somewhat looser form.” The performance 
of the Scherzo was the best during the whole 
“Feier,” and an encore was loudly demanded. The 
efficiency of the orchestra was again conspicuous in 
the famed of an eight bars tri// by the whole 
of the violins, — the thirty eight players gave 
the two rapid notes of the shake as one executant. 
This masterpiece had also been thoroughly and lov- 
ingly rehearsed by Joachim, who missed no point or 
nuance of expression, and hence, together with the 
enthusiasm of all concerned, a performance little 
short of perfect was attained. 

The third part of Schumann’s Faust is considered 
one of his choral masterpieces. The master’s devo- 
tion to Goethe is well known, and may be traced in 
his numerous settings of this great poet’s songs. 
The composition of Faust seems to have been un- 
dertaken asa tribute to the genius of the writer, 
and there is throughout it evidence of long and la- 





borious application and study. The work extended 
over six years, and much of the latter portion was 
written earliest—at Dresden, in 1844. In 1847 the 
final chorus was recomposed; in 1848 the great 
chorus “Gerettet ist” appeared ; in 1849 the “Mater 
dolorosa,” and scene in the cathedral with the “Dies 
ire,” in the first part, was finished; and in 1850 
“Die vier grauen Weiber,” and Faust’s death, in the 
second part. The overture was not added till 1855, 
and must have been one of the composer's last 
works. After his death the “Scenes” were put to- 
gether and the composition made known as a whole. 
Want of space prevents detailed allusion to the man- 
ifold beauties of the portion of Fiust which was per- 
formed. But one word of unqualified homage must 
be expressed at the singing of Mme. Joachim as 
‘Mater dolorosa,” and of Stockhausen as Dr. Ma- 
rianus. His calm and devout delivery of ‘“Hdchste 
Herrscherin der Welt” was received by a general 
burst of applause, and the lovely chorus which fol- 
lows: “Dir, der Unberiihrbaren,” made equal im- 
pression. An English adaptation of the German 
text is very much to be desired, and it would be a 
satisfaction to the admirers of Schumann if it were 
added, so that this remarkable work might be heard 
in England. 

The following “chamber music” was played at the 
third and last programme: 


String Quartet in A, No. 3, Op. 41. 
“Stille s hriinen,”’ Op. 35, No. 10. 
‘‘Aufirige,’’ Op. 77, No. 5. 
Mme. Wilt. 
“Mit Myrthen und Rosen.” 
“*Wanderlied,” Op. 35, No. 3. 
Herr Diener. 
Andante and Variations for two Pianofortes. 
Mme. Schumann and Prof. Rudorff. 
“Wehmuth,” Op. 29, No.9. 
“Sonntag am Rhein,” Op. 36, No. 10. 
Mme. Joachim. 
“Die Léwenbraut,”’ Op, 31. No. 4. 
Her Stockhausen. 
Pianoforte Quinietin E flat Op. 44. 
Mme. Schumann, Herren Joachim, Von Kénigs- 
low, Straus, aud Miller. 


A more interesting selection could hardly have 
been made, every item being a gem. Each soloist 
was received with acclamations, Mme. Schumann, 
Joachim, Mme. Joachim, and Stockhausen carrying 
off the principal honors. Encores were given to 
“Auttrage,” ‘“‘Wanderlicd,” and “Die Lowenbraut.” 
Suffice it to add that the fervent and imp ssioned 
ddivery by Mme. Joachim of “Sonntag am Rhein” 
drew tears from many eves. It is much to be re- 
gretted that Reinick’s charming poeta is so misera- 
bly translated to English as in Schuberth’s edition. 
The same remark applies to the absurd translation 
published with “Die Léwenbraut,” which song 
Stockhausen transposed a tone lower, and on being 
much pressed for an encore, gave one verse of the 
ever-welcome “Frihlingsnacht.” In the fine “Va- 
riations,” written in 1843, Mme. Schumann was ad- 
mirably assisted by the Berlin Professor, who also 
accompanied the songs. Nothing could have been 
better as the final piece than the glorious E flat 
Quintet—perhaps the most popular and entirely fas- 
cinating of Schumann’s compositions—certainly the 
finest of quintets, and never was it better played. 
The success of this interesting “Feier” is mainly due 
to Herr von Wasielewski in preparing the chorus, 
and to Prof. Joachim, for the indefatigable zeal, 
care, and enthusiasm, combined of course with con- 
summate technical knowledge, displayed by him as 
conductor. 

So ended a festival of unusual interest to its for- 
eign visitors, whether considered as a popular gath- 
ering in a country well wor h our study, or merely 
as a musical performance of rare excellence ; or 
again, as a personal commemoration of a near and 
dear friend and benefactor. For, like all great 
creators, Schumann has stamped his works right 
clearly with the impress of a noble and loveable 
character, so that while we study in music the de- 
velopment of an art, pari passn, we become familiar 
with aman. And itis an observation of interest 
that whether we regard the facts of the composer's 
life, as the biographers relate them, or the overtures 
and symphonies which we hold to be his life’s his- 
tory no less than his life’s work, we trace in him that 
“gnarled” simplicity and rugged homeliness which 
has seemed to superficial observers of the German 
character so anomalous and inadequate a foundation 
for that fairy palace of music, which at the song of 
our modern enchanters from Baeh to Beethoven has 
arisen, as— 

“Whilst Apete sang, 
The towers of Ilium like a mist arose.” 

In this homeliness of character Schumann closely 
resembled many other great artists—for instance, 





his mighty predecessor, Bach, as also onr own poet 
“of the misty mountain heights,” William Words- 
worth, In the lives andin the works of such men, 
and again in the shallow criticisms which during 
their own lives were written against them, a singu- 
lar likeness may be traced. Perhaps some readers 
may remember the amusing passage in which a sea- 
sick American poet can find no more apt comparison 
for the interminable ennui of a voyage across the 
Atlantic than the ‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets” of Words- 
worth, or the “organ fuguesofmy good friend Se- 
bastian Bach.” Even now there are, we fear, some 
English ears still deaf to Schumann, charm he nev- 
er so wisely, just as (in the words of Sir John Col- 
eridge) ‘“‘even now the echoes of Lord Jeffrey’s 
mocking laughter fill the ears of many men, and 
deafen them to the lovely and majestic melody of 
Wordsworth’s song.” But thongh there may still 
be a few recusants, in both cases the victory is won; 
and though it can hardly be said that in Germany 
there was ever any real question as to the elvims of 
the composer, yet his shrine has received a kind of 
final consecration in the functions and festivities 
which attracted enthusiastic pilgrims to the Sechu- 
mann commemoration of 1873. 





Italian Opera—The New Singers. 
Sic. CAMPANINI. 
[From the Tribune]. 


There can be no question about the emphatic success of 
the new tenor in “Lucrezia Borgia,” and if he can sustain 
himself at the high level of his Gennaro, we have made a 
most valuable acquisition. Sig. Campanini was received 
in a calm and critical spirit by an audience which, though 

arge and experience, was neither so crowded nor so br'l- 
liant as that of Monday. His fine stage presence and 
graceful bearing conciliated a creat deal of favor before 
he had an opportunity to dispiay his voice. He has only 
a few unimportant phrases to utter fo the fir t half hour 
that he is on the stage, and it is not until near the end of 
the first Act that Gennaro finds his opportunity, in the 
“Di pescato e ignoble.”’ When he begin this well- 
known air the house was hushed in expectation. The 
first line gave us his measure. He is by for the | est 
tenor ofthe real Italian school whom we have heard in 
New York since Ma io sang here with Grisi 18 years ago. 
His voice is not absolntely clear, and he Celivers it to» 
much from the throat; but its quality is simply delicious. 
It is ah'gh tenor, fthe graceful rather than the robust 
order, exqui itely even, firm, pure, and musical in every 
note. Better than all else, it isa truly sympathetic voice, 
the most so of any we can rec Il in a reminiscence of 
many years. Nothing coul! have been more tender, ond 
refined, and graceful than h‘s delivery of the opening 
measures of the romanza. The phrasing woe beautiful. 
The liquid strains came forth without a break, without 
apparent effort; he emphasis was never foulty; the 
shading was refined and true. At the end he rose to a 
higher sort of e’oqnence, and brought forth a reserve cf 
passion for which the smoothness of the first part of the 
song had not prepare! us. In the subsequent sceres 
there was no filling off. The finale was perheps the 
crowning achievement of the eveni: g. In the concerted 
music, and especialy in the f:mous tro «f the sevond 
Act, Sig. Campanini wax admirable, missing none of the 
fine points which the composer has there allotted to the 
tenor, but subor Unating his own part properly to ‘he 
general effect, so that we were only conscious of a soft, 
sweet sound pervading the scene with inimital le pathos 
and besnty. To Ins rich g’f.s snd accomplishments 7s a 
s'nger, Sig. Canpanini adds a decided dramat'e talent- 
With proper care an‘ study [he is still very your g}he may 
easily become one of the greatest sin, ers of our time. 

(From the Arcadian]. 

The great interest of the even'ng centred in Sig. Cam- 
panini, who may be said to fully justify the reputation ac- 
quired in England. His voice is of pure tenor quality, 
peifectly even and regular throughout the entire com- 
pass, and every note is sung from the chest, without a 
suspicion of throatiness or use of the head voice. In- 
deed, so easily does he take h’s high notes, end so thor- 
oughly in keeping are they with the lower tones, that one 
hardly realizes that he is singing A natural and B flat 
w'th such slighi effort. The lower notes have nothing of 
the baritone qui lity, and we should doubt whether his 
voice extends far in the lower register; but of this there 
was scarcely any opportunity of judging. Campanini’s 
style leaves litile to be desired, his phrasing is natural 
and in good taste, there is no gasping for breath, and he 
does not use the vibrato. Throughout the entire opera he 
sang well, not saving himself for any special points, but 
evidently doing his best in every number. We can safe- 
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MIGNON. 49 


R. Schumann, op, 68. 
Lento e teneramente. 
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ITALIAN MARINER’S SONG. 


LIED ITALIENISCHER MARINARI, 
R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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SAILOR’S SONG. 


MATROSENLIED. 
R. Schumann, op. 68. 


Moderato. 
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ly say that no young tenor at present on the Italian stage 
can atall compare with him. Those persons, however, 
who goto hear Campanini, expecting to listen to the 
power of Monginior Wachtel, or to be charmed with the 
liquid sweetness of poor Giuglini, will be disappointed. 
Great power he has not, nor has his voice the melting 
tenderness we have heard in some of the tenors of the 
past; but in its evenness and natural method of produc- 
tion it stands now quite alone. Campanini’s acting is 
spirited and graceful, and in the death scene heexhibited 
no little tragic force. His appearance is decidedly in his 
favor, though his stature scarcely reachvs the middle 
height. 


Sie. TAMBERLIK. 
(From the Sun J 


The qualities upon which Tamberlik’s fame rests com- 
prise nearly every requisite of a great artist. These re- 
qu'sites are, briefly state l—a pr foun knowledge of the 
theory and art of music, e'evation of style, a pure and 
faultless intonation, dramatic talent sufficient to embody 
the herore character and to express the highest passions, 
a fine stage presence, a clear articulation, and finally a 
voice flexible and even and under perfect command. 
These embodied make the great artist. That Tamberlik 
has possessed them all at one time in his career is not to 
be gainsaid, for the history of the lyric stage absolutely 
affirms it—that he still has them all it would be folly to 
aseert. His foce, bearing, and act‘on are as fine 2s ever; 
his delivery of recitation is in the grand manner; his ac- 
tion is noble and manly, and in tragic situations altogeth- 
er fine; he is still true in his intonation, but his voice is 
very uneven. It is st‘ll sympathet'c in quality, but it has 
greatly deter‘orated in quenti y, and some of the middie 
notes arealmost gone. The higher 1 otes rem in the 
hes‘, but we lonbt ‘f even these have the o!d ring in 
them, and the command that he shou d have over them 
he no longer possesses, 

The name and fome of Tamberlik have always been 
more or less associnied with the great effects that he has 
produced with certain exception! notes, chiefly the high 
Do and Do sh rp, delivered with the natural and not the 
falsetto voice and erroneously called the ut de poitrine, 
or chest Do. Erroneonsly, because the vocal chords are 
no more found in the chest than in the les, and proceed 
no more from the lungs thon the notes of an organ f ‘om 
the he'lows. If these exeen ional notes were all that 
Timber! k had had to depend upon, he wou'd bynom ans 
have eaine this present rank ‘n the world of art, for one 
note, however magnificent, no more makes a singer than 
one swallow does he summer. In fet, the possession of 
thee phenomenal powers isa very doubtful advantage 
to nv artist. Fool’sh ant uneritical audiences are led 
aw vb them ond seream their bravos of delight; the 
lou ler the ar‘ist sings the !ouer is the applanse. F'na!- 
ly to catch this momentary breath of popular favor eve'y 
thing is sacrificed to the power of the upper no‘es, the 
lower ones !ose the'r power, the mi Idle ones grow tremu- 
1 us and uneortan, and the evenness of the whole voice, 
which is a matter of the very first im»ortance, isgone. It 
is not f>r the three or fournyper notes that a compo er 
writes, but for ‘he octave that lies belowthem. In these 
m' | le notes almost everyth'ng that is worth having in 
mu-<ici to be foun!; noon them the great arias are 
grounde’ —the snger wh», strain ng his voice for excep- 
tional effects has lost th: full control of these, has flung 
away he best parts of his g'fts. 

We will no hozard the assertion thet it is by the too 
hihi wl use “f these effects that Tamberl'k has increas- 
el the tremolo wh'chis so disagreeable in the tones of 
the mi lille register, and has impaired the evenness and 
symmetry of a noble voice, but that the result has been 
brought about either by that means or some other is not 
to be denied. And yetin him we may still find the better 
part of a great artist. 

Mone. Lu ‘ce? has been rest'ng her voice in the peacefu! 
reli ement of a country vi.lage during the summer, and 
she shows the good re<ults of this in a freshness and 
beauty an we lth of tone such as she haa never bef re 
ex sibitel. Theve are few artists who more reaclily capti- 
vate the public. The sincerity of her acting the breadth 
of her style, an | the abun‘lance of her vocal resources are 
sure to arouse earnest enthusiasm And the audience of 
lastevening was an especially enthusiastic one, and both 
Mme. Lucca an18’g. Tamberlik were the recipients of its 
lavish f. ors, both of flowers and applause. 

Signor Mari, the new basso, is a very competent sing- 
e, with a voice robust and pleasant, though not always 
in perfect tune. 

The opera was Donizetti’s shallow and noisy one, ‘“Po- 
liu:o””—a work in which he signally failed to give a prop- 
er setting to one of the grandest of themes. 





{From the Tribune.] 

The opera was “Poliuto,” and the role of the hero is 
understood to be one of Tamberlik’s favorite and most 
congenial parts. Whata beautiful picture he presented 
of the Christian convert, in his flowing hair and loose 
robes—every gesture simp'e but majestio, every move- 
ment full of grace and life! He was not the meek devo- 
tee with bowed head and folded arms, but the ardent 
disciple, all aflame with the fire of self-sacrifice and the 
glorious ambition of martyrdom. How subtly he indica- 
ted this character with a few imperceptible touches, how 
carefully he preserved the illusion inevery word, inevery 
look, in every step, we despair of making those who have 
not seen him understand. ‘It was a magnificent piece of 
acting, long to be remembered. In his singing it has al- 
ways been the custom of Signor Tamberlik to electrify his 
hearers by superb outbursts of eloquence in the critical 
situations of the opera, a custom for which his clear, 
sonorous, high-reach‘ng voice gave him especial facili- 
ties. But in everything he is a conscientious singer, and 
in cantabile passages he must have been in his time a 
rival, not perhaps of Mario, but of many another artist 
who has sung away the hearts of women. Even now his 
method is an admirable study, and his phrasing is almost 
pe'fection. It is just as wel!, however, to tell the plain 
truth at once about his voice; that it is sadly decayed. 
During the greater part of the evening it seems hardly 
to answer to the artist’s will. Now and then there are 
sweet and tender tones which go right to the heart, and 
whole phrases are delivered with the smoothness and 
freshness of youth, but Signor Tamberlik is ob.iged, now, 
to husband his resources withan unpleasant amount of 
care; the voice has lost its grateful quality, and the 
vibrato sometimes passes almost beyond control. There 
were three or four passages in the opera, last night, 
where the fire of which we have heard so much blazed 
forth for a few moments—the duet in the first act, the 
famous finale in the second act [ ‘Credo in Dio’’}], the ex- 
ul a t duet wiih Paolina in the third [11 suon del arpe 
angeliche’’); but these fitful illuminations only serve to 
«how more distinctly the surrounding ruin, That Signor 
Tamberlik’s debut was a failure we are far from saying. 
In «pite of every drawback there remain su h brilliant 
evidences of what he has been, an.l there is so much 
grandeur still in what he is, that those who appreciate 
genuine art will follow him with respec. ful interest if not 
w:th unalloyed pleasure. 

As for the Paulina there is no danger of our giving her 
too much praise. We have never so fully realized the 
truth of Mine. Lucca’s voice as we did, ast night. There 
is abundant opportunity in “Poliuto” for the display of 
such natural resources as hers, and no need of that re- 
serve which she sometimes forgets to practice when there 
is eal for it. She poured out the music in a magnificent 
volume that seemed to take eveu her warmest admirers 
by surprise, an lin the-great prison scene of the third act 
she certainly eclipsed the Poliuto. We need hardly say 
that she was receivel with the utmost cordiality. 





Mme. Itma prt MursKa, 


Mme. Ilmad Murska made her first appearance in this 
country at the Grand Opera House, New York, on Tues- 
day night. The critics, without exception, speak of her 
in the most enthusiastic terms, and pronounce her one of 
the most brilliant singers we have ever had here. She 
achieved an overwhelming success, and the audience 
grceted her with rapturous ajplause, reca ling her again 
and again at the endef the opera, which was “La Son- 
nambula.” The Tribune says of her voie: “The first 
sensation of the house was probably one of disappoint- 
ment. There was something acidulous in her voice. It 
was not exactly sharpness, but something less decided 
than that ; a suggestion that the bloom had died away 
from it, that the indescribable charm which never out- 
lasts the morning of life had vanished. Such, we say, 
was the first imp ession. The audience was quick to per- 
ceive, however, that the voice was as clear and brilliant 
ascrystul, Itis pe:fectly true; it is strong; it is pene- 
trating; it is homogeneous; and it soars with easeamong 
the difficult heights to which most soprano voices climb 
with painful effort. At last, towards the close of the first 
p rt of the aria, Mme. di Murska indulged in one of those 
amazing feats of vocalization for which sue has become 
famous, and from that moment her victory was won. She 
is ly far the most brillicnt vocalist we have had here. 
Carlotta Patti rivals her in some of the mechanical 
achievements of her art, but lacks both the sentiment, 
the intelligence and the good taste which regulate all 
Mme. di Murska’s vocal displays. The trill in its several 
varieties, the run, the crescendo, and the delicious little 
bird-like staccato with which Adelina Patti took the town 
captive when she first went upon the stage—all these ac- 
complishments Mme. di Murska had at her tongue’s end. 
She isa singer to delight connoisseurs and amaze the 





multitude, and we can easily believe that, when she was 
younger, managers may have fought for her and audi- 
ences thrown themselves at her feet. 


The New York Herald says ; 


Her singing of “Ah! non giungi’? was really marvel- 
lous. In this aria she wove around the measures of the 
melody a string of vocal pearls, trills, cadenzas, arpeggi, 
and every conceivable kind of embellishment, until the 
house was filled with her voice‘as with that of some trop- 
ical bird, showering forth its wealth of melody. Twice 
she touched G in alt with as much ease as if it were an 
ordinary note in her voice, and in several instances her 
staccato passages and rapid leaps, an octave at a t me; 
made such an impression on the minds of the audience 
that they brought her out acain and again with their ap- 
plause. As abravura singer and an executant of vocal 
fireworks Mme. di Murska is entitle1 to high praise, and 
she further enhances the value of her extraordinary voice 
by a due attention to the rules of art and the demands, 
in intelligence and expression, of acomposer. Itis such 
arare thing, now-a-days, to find asinger who can warble 
like a mocking bird, or a Bosio, and yet declam recita- 
tives as an artist, that one cannot avoid being roused out 
of the apathy of the critic and putting in a plea for the 
vociferous people at the Grand Opera House, last night, 

The New York World is scarcely less enthusiastic, ‘Per- 
haps, however, the great ach evement of the evening 
was in the concluding Ah non giungi, which, as an ex- 
hibition of vocalization, unique for its facile volubility 
and its command of notes beyond most soprano registers, 
no less than for its purity and fervency of declamation, 
was not overestimated by the excited audience. Mme. 
Murska’s voice is of an exceptionally high range, and al- 
thoug') it is not remarkalle forits breadth, it has to an 
unusual degree that carrying quality whichis not always 
the characteristic of light sopranos. Her cadenzas are 
singular'y florid and brilliant, but they are not ostenta- 
tious, and she genera'ly subordinates all personal gifts 
to the spirit of the partshe represents. She is a rather 
frail woman, a blonde, and looked the part of Amina to 
perfection. At the close of the opera, the aud'ence rose 
and with one voice recalled her several times before the 
curtain.” 





An American Conservatorio, 
From the Philadelphia Age, May 29, 


Vv. 


Those of our readers who have felt sufficient in- 
terest in the subject of our writing to follow us, 
have doubtless seen that we have attempted, by 
reference to the experience of other countries and 
earlier periods, to discover what would be the best 
plan to adopt in America for the cultivation and 
conservation of the art of music—an art which is 
capable to enter into the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of all classes and conditions of persons, high 
and low, rich and poor, lettered and unlettered ; for 
its refining influence is felt and ackngwledged so 
universally that we hold it to be superfluous to of- 
= any further remarks in advocacy of so patent a 
act. 

According to the belief of jurists and statesmen, 
no aid or subsidy can he expected from the general gov- 
ernment in support of a nattonal musie school. The 
unanimity of opinion is so definite that whatever 
our wishes or desires may be, it seems the part of 
wisdom at once to accept the situa ion, and look 
around us for the best means at hand, by which we 
can accomplish, even if it be only proximately, the 
objects and purposes which are so near the heart of 
many citizens, and which they believe will ultimate- 
ly advance the civilization of our country, refine 
our manners and feelings, increase our esthetic 
pleasure and save us from gross, sensual and brutal- 
izing associations and habits, 

A subsidy from State or municipal government is 
even lexs to he expected than from the United States. 
Consequently the only basis for the establishment of 
a conservatorio is the wealth and intelligence of the 
large cities. Splendid churches are built and sus- 
tained by individual contributions; co:leges and 
schools are endowed, and thrive under the fostering 
care of intelligent wealth; academies of natural 
science exist among us without governmental aid; 
hospitals and asylums for the mitigation and relief 
of every state of human ailment, disease and defor- 
mity—whether moral or physical, meet us at every 
street and lane, but no national emblem is upon 
them to indicate to us that they are supported by 
other than the generous offerings of a private char- 
ity; an Academy of Fine Art, is the pride of some 
of our cities and nearly all of them boast of an 
Academy of Music. The latter, alas! exists only 
in the name, and this brings us to an interesting 
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point in connection with our subject, and starting 
from this we hope to offer a Pose se solution of the 
problem before us, A national conservatorio being 
dismissed from our further consideration, and the 
| advantages and usefulness of a school of music being 
granted, it becomes necessary for the inhabitants of 
. the cities to provide in each one an institution, 
which shall accomplish all they wish, and which it 
should be their pride and interest to sustain in the 
handsomest manner, consistent with the wealth, in- 
telligence and population of their respective places. 

Let there be a generous rivalry among the cities 
as to the number and character of their graduates ; 
let festivals be arranged among different cities or 
States, or even, at periods, for the whole country, 
where tournaments of skill may be exhibited, and 
where prizes, in addition to those in each institu- 
tion, shall be distributed among the most skilful and 
accomplished, whether it be in composition, or in 
the execntion of instrumental or vocal music, care 
being taken that no favoritism or partisanship des- 
troy the value of such awards, 

There is a principle of compensation in the loss 
of governmental aid in this, that the objection to 
centralization dies out, and each city is put upon its 
pride and interest to“offer the best inducements to 
students from whatever place they may come. We 
have seen that small and otherwise uninteresting 
cities, from the reputation and character of their 
conservatorios, attract large numbers of students, 
who pass sometimes five or six years or more going 
through their course of studies. This may not be 
an important source of wealth to a city, and it 
would, perhaps, be better not to mingle any com- 
mercial consideration with this important element of 
education ; but, nevertheless, the character of this 
added population contributes towards the elevation 
and refinement of the general public. 

Now, narrowing down the consideration of this 
important question of education to our own city, 
what are the chances of establishing a conservato- 
rio among us? We believe them to be very good, 
more favorable, it may be, than in some of our sis- 

- ter cities, and this we shall attempt to show. In 
Philadelphia we have at least two established insti- 
tutions whose charters enable them to open music 
schools, and happily they are possessed of real 
estate and other resources, so ample that the effort 
can be made by them, singly or conjointly, so as 
not to be embarrassed by the burden of such a 
praiseworthy enterprise, 
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Opera in New York. 


Our own musical season having scarcely begun 
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(for not even two or three swallows make a summer), 
we place our New York correspondence in the fore- 
ground; there they have two operatic courses in 
full progress, if nothing else as yet of higher inter- 


est. 


New York, Oct. 11.—The fall season of Italian 
Opera at the Academy of Music began on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 80. The opera selected by Mr. 
Strakosch for the opening night was one in which 
his great prima donna, Nitsson, has always appear- 
ed to particular advantage, namely La 7'raviata of 
Verdi. The audience was a large one, but, it seem- 
ed not as brilliant as in the seasons past; a fact 
readily accounted for by the stringency in the 
money-market, If the house wore a sombre look 
there was, at least, no lack of enthusiasm in the re- 
ception which was given Mme. Nilsson, and she 
must have felt that America is no longer a foreign 
land to her since she abides in the hearts of so 
many here. 

It was indeed a privilege to hear again that won- 
derful voice, so perfectly clear and pure in every 
note—those tones with such a depth of feeling and 
purpose in them, that no words are needed to trans- 
late them. 

There are singers who equal, perhaps those who 





excel her in feats of vocalization; but in the quali- 
ty of her voice, in her artistic training, in the at- 
tractive simplicity and grace of her appearance, and 
the excellence of her acting, she stands alone, above 
all others, 

The part of Alfredo was taken by M. Capovt, 
whose singing was very much the same as ever. He 
rendered the music which fell to his part with more 
care, or less pre-occupation than usual, and receiv- 
ed his share of the applause. His acting was in 
some respects very bad, but that was inseparable 
from his style of singing. 

I am glad to say that the orchestra, this season, 
under Sig. Muzio, is far better than it formerly was ; 
and, although the musicians and the singers did not 
always agree, it was usually the latter who were at 
fault. Such imperfections, however, are almost un- 
avoidable in a first representation. 

The chorus was of course (please select 
any number of adjectives to express general demor- 
alization, confusion and wretchedness). Of the 
scenery I can speak only with that respect which I 
always pay to age. 

On Wednesday, Oct 1, there was a performance 
of Lucrezia, with Sig. Campanint, the new tenor, in 
the réle of Gennaro. This singer made a decided 
impression, and has won favorable opinions from 
most of the critics here. His voice is very sympa- 
thetic and, in the middle register, of singular rich- 
ness and beauty; his upper notes, however, are less 








pleasing and not always true. 

Miss Atice Marest, a débutante, took the part of 
Lucrezia. She is an agreeable singer, but unfitted 
for high tragedy. 

Miss Cary, who always pleases, took the role of 
Maffeo Orsini; and Sig. Nanerti, a new basso, made 
an acceptable Alfonso. 

We have also had performances of Lucia, Faust, 
Trovatore and [a Favorita,. M. Mavret, the new 
baritone, made his debut as Valentine in Faust; and 
left an excellent impression. Sig. De. Puente, the 
other baritone, is a fair but not a remarkable singer. 

M. Maretzek began a short operatic season at the 
Grand Opera House, Oct. 6. The names of Mme. 
Lucca, Mme. Itma pt Murska, Sig. TamBertik and 
M. Jamet are sufficient to guarantee some excel- 
lent singing ; but the manager relies wholly upon 
these artists, and has engaged no singers fit to sup- 
The chorus and orchestra are wretched 
Ao kG, 


port them, 
beyond comparison, 
Concerts—A Beginning. 

In a comparatively small way—but none the less 
significant for that—in the way, we mean of Cham 
ber Concerts in small halls, the cool October month 
so far has not been wholly without musical attrac- 
tions. 

1. A matinée was given at Mechanics’ Hall, on 
Friday, Oct. 3, nnder the auspices of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. The chief end was to in- 
troduce, as a piano-playing artist, the new teacher 
of the Conservatory, Mr, Freperic Boscovirz. <A 





programme, rich and choice, had been culled from 
the piano works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, and quite an audience 
of musical persons were present. Unfortunately we 
arrived only in time to hear the very last notes of 
the rapid and vivacious finale of the fine Sonata 
Duo in G (Op. 80, No. 3) by Beethoven, in which 
Mr. Ercusere played the violin part, the whole per- 
formance giving, we were told, great satisfaction. 
In all the rest Mr. Boscovitz was the sole interpre- 
ter. He made on us the impression of a clear, fin- 
ished, strong, intelligent performer, with a great 
deal of execution, always clean and often brilliant. 
His rendering of Bach's “Italian Concerto” (a work 
which we are not sure whether we have heard be- 





fore in public, though often in private) was such as 
to secure interested attention throughout the three 
movements. Our only question was whether he 
did not make too much of it, lending it more force 
and brilliancy than the quiet composition in itself 
pretends to; but it certainly gave pleasure. Some 
of the Etudes and gentler pieces of Chopin and 
Schumann were played with tasteful delicacy, as 
well as one or two Songs without Words by Men- 
delssohn, and there was fire and vigor in his render- 
ing of one of Chopin’s heroic Polonaises, But we 
should think his forte showed itself particularly in 
his bold, large, powerful delivery of Liszt’s trans- 
cription of the March in Jannhduser.—Judging 
from these efforts, Mr, Boscovitz should be nomean 
addition to our stock, already large, of competent 
pianists, 

2. The other Conservatory (the New England) 
took its turn on Friday, Oct. 10, at introducing 
debutants, as well as artists of well-known excel- 
lence, in one of its invitation concerts at Wesleyan 


Hall. This was the programme : 






Prelude and Fugue. op. 35, No. 1...... Mendelssohn. 
r. C. L. Capen. 

Aria of Kunigunde......... .....eseeeceeesee Spohr 

Mme. Marie Bishop. 
Sonata in G, Piano and Violin, op. 30, No. 3. 
Beethoven. 
Messrs. Capen and C. N. Allen. 

MAS OR I oo sees sc ioiacas Sos. coveeeue vices Gounod. 

Mme. B'shop. 


P ano and ’Cello, op. 17. 
M ‘ndelssohn. 
Messrs. Capen and Wulf Fries. 
Suite de Pieces, 
a. Chanson, 
b. Reverie. 
| c. Transcript’ on Poetique: 


Variations Concertans. 


“The day is cold, and dark and dreary.” 
Longfellow. 
d. Caprice et Marche, 

Mr. Capen, 


There were so many untoward accidents, appar- 
en'ly, disturbing the conditions, the artistic atmos- 
phere of a true concert, on this occasion, that we 
should be unwilling to judge of the artistic merits 
either of the singer, or of the young pianist who hes 
just returned from his three years of study in Leip- 
zig, from these performances. The tone of the 
place seemed somehow unsympathetic; still more 
so the tone of the piano used, one of those great 
“orchestral grands,” which, when struck with any 
force, was over-loud. Mrs. Marte Bisnor has asym- 
pathetic quality in her tones, but they seemed to 
come out with difficulty as if she were suffering from 
acold. She evidently has musical feeling and in- 
telligence and is quite in earnest; but what with 
hoarseness (we trust not chronic) and with the very 
bad accompaniment, she failed to do herself justice. 
The second piece, however, was an improvement on 
the first. 

Mr. Caren seemed to be very nervous ; in the Men- 
delssohn Prelude and Fugue especially, but more or 
less in all his renderings, he seemed to be uncon- 
scious of the painfully loud, exaggerated empha- 
sis with which he struck all the notes bearing a 
strong accent, and indeed all the forte passages, 
Otherwise he showed himself possessed of a fair 
share of execution and a familiarity with good mu- 
sic. His own little compositions, which he played 
at the end, were rather graceful and pleasing in 
their way, by no means without promise. We 
should think that the young man had overtasked 
himself in his too anxious course of studies, and 
needed rest before entering the concert field. 

8. The Menpetssonn QvuintetTeE C vs, before 
their long winter tour of the West, vouchsafe us two 
fine chamber concerts in the Meionaon, The first 
took place last Saturday evening and gave much 
satisfaction to a goodly audience. The first selec- 
tion was the No, 1 of Schumaniy’s three string 
Quartets, op. 41,—a work full of genius and fasci- 
nation, remarkably clear and readily appreciable for 
Schumann, | It was very nicely rendered, Mr. Hamm 
taking the leading violin. In-the transcription of 
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some Wallachian melodies, Mr. E. M. Hetnpt gave 
a pleasing specimen of his admirable flute-playing. 
Then followed a selection quite fresh and original, 
and not inferior in interest to the Schumann Quar- 
tet, namely the Andante movement from Schubert’s 
wonderful Quartet in G, op. 161. It made one long 
to hear the whole work; no new thing so unique 
and purely imaginative, so full of subtle charm and 
mysterious grandeur, have we heard for along time. 

Mr, Rupotrn Hennte, who has no superior in this 
country as a violoncellist, played for his solo a 
flowing and melodious Andante from a Concerto by 
Molique, rather Italian in its vein, which made a 
very agreeable impression. And the concert closed 
with a Sextet, op. 36, with two ’cellos, by Brahms, 
Mr. ALexanper Hernpi playing the extra ‘cello. 
This was, like most of the productions of the new 
composers, half interesting, half disappointing, 
leaving one on the whole in doubt. The last of the 
four movements, however, was decidedly enjoyable. 

The second concert, at 8 o’clock this evening, of- 
fers for its principal feature fhe great posthumous 
Quartet of Beethoven in A minor (op. 132); be- 
sides, for a novelty, a Quintet movement from an 
original sketch of Mozart’s in the library of the Moz- 
arteum at Salzburg. Mr. Ryan will play a clarinet 
solo by Baermann; Mr. Hamm, a Cavatina for vio- 
lin by Raff, and an Albumblatt by Wagner, adapted 
by Wilhelmi; and the concert will end with a 
Quintet, op. 29, by Veit. 





Harvarp Sympnony Concerts. The programmes 
for the first two concerts are as follows: 

Nov. 6, Overture to “Freyschiitz,” Weber; Aria 
(probably from Mozart) by Miss Ciara Doria; 
fourth Piano Concerto, in F minor (first time in 
Boston), Sterndale Bennett, by FE. Peraso. Songs, 
with piano, Miss Doria; Second Symphony, in D, 
Beethoven, 

Non, 20. Overture ; Concerto (“Sinfonie Concer- 
tante”) in E flat, for Violin and Viola, with Orches- 
tra (first time), Mozart, the solos by Messrs. C. N. 
ALLEN and H. Hetnpt ; Aria to be sung by NrLson 
Vartey.—Nocturne from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music; Songs; Symphony, No. 1, 
in B flat, Schumann. 

In the third concert, Mr. Gro. L. Oscoop will be 
the singer, and the Symphony will be by Haydn. 
Other Symphonies appointed for the season are the 
C-minor and the Pastoral of Beethoven,the “Jupiter” 
by Mozart, the “Cologne” (E flat), by Schumann, 
the “Italian” by Mendelssohn; others, by Haydn, 
&ec., not yet determined, There will be a consider- 
able variety of Overtures and smaller orchestral 
pieces, both well-known and new. As to further 
Piano Concertos, &c., it may be stated that Mme. 
Mabe vetne Scnttiter Bennett will make her appear- 
ance in one of concerts; that Mr. Lronnarp will 
play probably the C-minor Concerto of Mozart, and 
a brilliant Fantaisie on Polish Airs, with orchestra, 
by Chopin, (both for the first time here); Mr. Par- 
KER, also, a Mozart Concerto (first time); besides 
other works of this class by Mr. Lane and others, 

The Orchestra, after all, now promises to be quite 
as full, and better even, than in any previous sea- 
son. Mr. Aveust Fries will be at the head of the 
violins, 

The sale of season tickets opens at the Music Hall 
on Monday morning, when the first comer will have 
all the seats in the hall to choose from, the mem- 
bers of the Association having renounced all right 
of priority. 








Aveust Fries. The reappearance in our classical 
orchestral and chamber concerts, after 15 years ab- 
sence, ofone who was so long at the head of all our 
orchestras, as well as of the Mendelssohn Quintette 





Club from its origin, will be warmly greeted by the 
older generation of our music-lovers. To show in 
what estimation he has been held in the Norwegian 
city of Bergen, where he has meanwhile been con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic concerts, we give the 
following from a local paper. 

“The concert given by the Harmonia Society 
complimentary to Mr. Aveust Fries, was patronized 
by an elegant and crowded auditory. The differ- 
ent numbers of the programme were loudly ap- 
plauded, and especially those executed by Mr. 
Fries, viz : the Andante of Svendsen’s violin Con- 
certo, and de Beriot’s 7th Concerto; after which 
number, Mr. Fries was recalled and presented with 
bouquets. The president, Mr. Alexander Greig, 
then arose and called for a cheer for the able and 
long serving leader, and the audience vociferously 
responded, 

“On this occasion Mr. Fries took a public fare- 
well of Bergen, where he has labored now for many 
years. His principal occupation has been that of 
instructor in the Society, having besides been much 
engaged as teacher of the violin and piano. He has 
taken an active and prominent part in all important 
musical matters, public and private. 

“His loss will be deeply felt, and we heartily 
wish that, in the new sphere he seeks, he soon will 
gain a position corresponding to his artistic value.” 


————++0>+___—_ 


Lonpoy is richer than ever in its opportunities of 


hearing good music. Witness the following para- 


graphs, which we cull from the Musical Times of 
Oct. 1. 


The prospectus of the eighteenth series of Satur- 
day concerts at the Crystal ' alace announces that 
there will be twenty-five concerts, eleven before and 
fourteen after Christmas, the first being fixed forthe 
4th inst. The band and chorus will be of the same 
streneth as heretofore, and the conductorship will 
remain in the able hands of Mr. Manns. Among 
the works intended to be performed are the follow- 
ing, many of them produced at the Crystal Palace 
for the first time :—Handel: the Oratorio of ‘“Theo- 
dora,” with additional accompaniments by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hiller; Bach: Pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor; Haydn: two Symphonies not yet performed, 
and Selection from the “Seven Last Words ;” Mo- 
zart: Symphonies in C major (No, 6) and G minor, 
Pianoforte Concerto, in E flat (1785); Beethoven: 
Svmphonies Nos, 3, 6,7, and 9, the Septet, the 
“Praise of Music”—a Cantata for Solos, Chorus, and 
Orchestra—Chorus for female voices from “King 
Stephen,” the Egmont Music ; Schubert: Sympho- 
ny in C (No, 9), the Octet (for Strings and Wind); 
Mendelssohn: Symphonies in C minor and Scotch, 
the 95th Psalm for Solos, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
Hymn for Contralto solo, Chorus, and Orchestra 
(op. 96), the Midsummer Night’s Dream Musie, and 
the “Lobgesang ;” Schumann: Symphony in E flat, 
Selection from the Music to “Faust ;” Berlioz: the 
Garden Scene and the Queen Mab Scherzo, from 
“Romeo and Juliet ;” Felicien David: ‘‘Le Desert,” 
Ode-Symphonie for Orchestra and Chorus; Macfar? 
ren: Overture (MS.) to “St. John the Baptist ;” Sir 
W. S. Bennett: “The Maid of Orleans”—Sonata for 
Pianoforte Solo; Sir Julius Benedict: Symphony 
in G minor (MS.); Brahms: “Schicksalslied” for 
Chorus and Orchestra; Gounod: “Meditation” for 
Violin Solo and Orchestra; E. Prout: Symphony 
(MS.)in C major; J. F. Barnett: Overture (MS.) to 
“A Winter's Tale ;” Arthur S. Sullivan: some Vocal 
pieces, with Orchestra, specially composed fur these 
Concerts. Engagements have already been made 
with Mme, Lemmens, Mme. Alvsleben, Mme. Pa- 
tev, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli; Mme. 
Schumann, Herr Joachim, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. 
Pauer, Herr von Biilow, and Signor Piatti. 

The following is a complete list of the works 
which have been performed at the series of Daily 
Exhibition Concerts given by Messrs, Novello, 
Ewer and Co., in connection with her Majesty's 
Commissioners, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Barnby, in the Royal Albert Hall :— 

Bach, J. S. Sinfonia in D major, Overture and 
Suite in B minor, for Flute and Strings, and Con- 
certo in C minor, for two Pianofortos (Messrs, Bird 
and Gondban).— Beethoven. Overtures: Egmont, 
Die Weihe des Hauses, Fidelio (No. 4), Leonora 
(No. 3), King Stephen, Prometheus and Coriolanus, 
Symphonies Nos. 1 to 8, and the Pianoforte Concer- 
to in C minor (Miss E. Bushy).—Mozart. Overtures: 


Die Zauberflite, La Clemenza di Tito, Figaro, Cosi } 


fan tutte and Idomeneo. Symphonies: in D, G 
minor and -lupiter. Concerto in C major (Mr. W. 
H. Thomas).—Haydn. Symphonies: No. 8, in B 





flat (Salamon’s Set), and Surprise.—Handel. Organ 
Concerto No. 1 (Mr. W. T. Best).—Mendelssohn. 
Overtures: Ruy Blas, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Hebrides, Calm sea and prosperous voyage, Melu- 
sine, St. Paul and Trumpet in C. Symphonies: 
Scotch. Reformation and Italian. Concertos: G 
minor (Miss F. Barnett, Mr. E. H. Thorne), D minor 
(Mme. N. Voarino). Cornelius March, and March 
in Athalie.—Spohr. Overtures: Jessonda and 
Faust, and Historical Symphony. — Schumann, 
Overture: Manfred. Symphonies: No. 1, in B flat, 
and No. 8, in E flat (Rhenish); and Concerto in A 
minor (Mr. F. Rummel).—Schubert. Overture: 
Rosamunde, Unfinished Symphonv in B minor, 
Ballet Air in G. Rosamunde; Fantasia in C maior, 
arranged for Pianoforte and Orchestra by Liszt 
(Mme. E. Oswald), and March, E flat, arranged for 
Orchestra kv FE. Hecht.—Weber. Overtures: Ober- 
on, Der Freischiitz, Jubilee, Eurvanthe, Turandot, 
Peter Schmoll; and Concertstiick for pianoforte 
(Chev. de Kontski, Miss M. Rock).—Auber. Over- 
tures: Exhibition, E maior; Les Diamans de la 
Covronne, Fra Diavolo, Masaniello, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, Zanetta.— Rossini. Overtures: William 
Tell, Siege of Corinth, Semiramide, Tancredi, Cen- 
erentola.—Gounod. Overture: Le Medecin maleré 
lui; March, Reine de Saba, and Saltarello —Wag- 
ner. Overture: Flying Dutchman and Selection 
from Lohengrin (arranged by Sienor Arditi).—Hil- 
ler. Symphony: E minor (Op. 67). and Concerto in 
F sharp minor (Mr. A. J. Barth).—Rietz. Overture : 
Lustspiel in B flat).—Cherubini. Overtures: Les 
deux Journées, T’hotellerie Porturaise, and Ana- 
creon.—Hérold. Overtures: Le pré aux Cleres and 
Zampa.—Bennett, Sir W. S. Overture: Les Naiades: 
Concerto, No. 4, in F minor (Mr. W. Carter).—Flo- 
tow. Overtnre: Stradella. —Meverbeer. March, 
Prophéte.—Gade. Symphony in B_ flat.—Berlioz. 
Overture: Waverley. — Thomas, A. Overture: 
Mignon.—Cusins, W. G. Concerto in A minor (Miss 
Jessie Morison).—Barnett, J. F. Symphony in A 
minor.—Litolff. Concerto No. 3, National Hollan- 
dais (Mr. W. Coenen).—Benedict, Sir. J. Overture: 
Macheth.—Boieldieu. Overture: La Dame Blanche, 
Macfarren, G. A. Overtures; She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Robin Kood and Chevy¥ Chase.—Sullivan, A. 
S. Tempest Mnsic.—Elvey, Sir G. J_ Festal March, 
—Liszt, Fest Marsch.—Méhnl. Overture: Le Jeune 
Henri —Duvivier. Concert Overture, in A major.— 
Nicolai. Overture: Merry Wives of Windsor.— 
Oberthur, C. Overture: Rubezahl.—Cowen, FH. 
Symphony in C minor.—Brion, R, Forsey. Concert 
Overture, in C mlnor.—Barry, C. A. Birthday 
March.—Gadsby, Henry. Overture: Andromeda, 
and Symphony in C minor.—Thouless, A. H. Con- 
certo in E flat (Mr. A. H. Thouless),—Summers, J. 
L.—Concert Overture in F.—Clarke, J. Hamilton, 
Symphony in F. 





Mu ic in Philadelphia. 

Cart Wotrsony.—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Oct. 6) has the following: 

After an active musical career of nineteen years 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn is about remov- 
ing to Chicago. He goes at the invitation of a new 
vocal society formed in that city expressly for him. 
It will be named the “Beethoven,” in recognition 
of his having founded the society of the same name 
in this city. Numerous cultivated amateurs, as well 
as the most prominent musicians of Chicago, have 
joined their invitations to that of the new society. 

In taking leave of so prominent a musician, it is 
with regret we turn back to such distinguished ser- 
vices so poorly rewarded, It is the common fate of 
earnest workers to be much better appreciated after 
they have retired from their labor than while they 
were engaged in it. This will be the case now. 
And that our readers may see what they have re- 
ceived at Mr. Wolfsohn’s hands, and what they are 
about to lose, we will briefly recall some of his ser- 
vices to their memory. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s first important undertaking here 
was the series of classical soirées given with Carl 
Hohnstock in 1859-60, at the foyer of the Academy 
of Music. He had for several previous seasons’ per- 
formed in occasional concerts of high-class musie, 
b it not until the valuable co-operation of Mr. Hohn- 
stock was secured did he feel willing to prepare such 
noble programmes as have ever since distinguished 
all his public entertainments, 

Our space is totally inadequate to give any ac- 
count of the great works he has performed then and 
since. In frequent cases he first introduced to a 
hearing, before this public, compositions which it 
se ms absurily ignorant now rot to be ‘ully ac- 
quainted with and fully enjoy. Yet it should be re- 
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membered that at this early period chamber mus-c, 
since destined to so proud a place in Philadelphia, 
was alinost unknown. Miss Anna Jackson’s quar- 
tette club and the Cross & Jarvis soirées were yet 
unborn, Thechief opportunity to hear the higher 
compositions had been afforded by the Germania 
Association Orchestra, This had been nearly ten 
years earlier than the Wolfsohn and Hohnstock 
winter, and, as we are far more prone to forget than 
remember, the influence of these opportunities had 
almost disappeared. 

Mr. Hohnatock’s departure for Europe was a blow 
to Mr. Wolfsohn, but in the following year he ob- 
tained the assistance of Theodore Thomas, ten, as 
now, amasterly violin soloist. With Mr. Thomas 
and that king of ’celloists, the late Theodore Ahrend, 
as well as other prominent musicians, Mr. Wolfsohn 
gave continued series of soirées for several years up 
to the spring of 1865. How many of our readers 
will recall those Saturday nights when it aiways 
would rain, or snow, or hail, or the three tozether ! 
What a struggle to brave the opposing elements, 
and what a reward followed in the choice pro- 
grammes at the foyer! We shall never forget the 
night of April 5, 1864, when the Kreutzer sonata 
andthe Schumann piano quintet were both given 
to an audience of about fifty persons, who had strug- 
gled through a bliudin rain storin to get there. 
Neither before nor since have these wonderful 
works come ever more closely home to us than they 
did then from the masterly hands of Mr. Wolfsohn 
and his choice group of assistants, 

In 1865 Mr. Wolfsohn introduced the celebrated 
lied singer, August Kreissmann, to his audiences. 
About this time also, he lost the services of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, who was just then projecting 
that orchestra which has since obtained such aston- 
ishing success, 

In the winter of 1865-6, Mr. Wolfsohn’s efforts in 
the education of musical taste in this community 
reached their true level, and took their most appro- 
priate direction, The ten Beethoven matinées giv- 
en by him in that winter did more for household 
music than any or all single efforts up to that time 
had accomplished. The series gave us all the thirty 
sonatas—most of them for the first time here in 
public, For this great undertaking, Mr. Wolfsohn’s 
character and previous studies had entirely fitted 
him, He had metaphorically sat at the feet of the 
sublime composer, and loved him with an affection 
most unbounded. That this series was successful 
we need not add, since the fact is still prominent in 
the reader's memory. Not one of the higher class 
of music teachers, who has not found his work 
easier since than before, for among such teac ‘ers it 
is always a pleasanter task to teach good music than 
bad, and Mr. Wolfsohn created, in these concerts, a 
taste for the good that was not only immediate, but 
has been in many cases, abiding. The entire series 
was given in New York the following year, and a 
portion of it in Baltimore. Two years later, by 
general desire, the ten concerts were repeated here. 
Since then Mr. Wolfsohn’s labors have been on a 
large scale, and are too recent to need detailed 
comment. In 1869 he founded the Beethoven Soci- 
ety, and in 1871 organized the large and efficient 
orchestra which has ever since borne his name, and 
gave with ita list of concerts quite unequalled for 
the extent and value of their musical interpreta- 
tions, 

One other favor we owe to Mr. Wolfsohn which 
must not be forgotten. He was the first in Phila- 
delphia to bring out the great compositions of Ru- 
binstein, and that now famous name was introduced 
to us in his matinées of 1867-8 By personal effort 
he almost forced these splendid and romantic works 
on unwilling ears, just as the modern school is now 
forcing itself against the one-sided prejudices of the 
Boston public.* The result here we all know. The 
wonder.ul career of Rubinstein and its unparalleled 
success are not a little due to the skill and zeal of 
Carl Wolfsohn. 

We have said more than our space warrants, but 
far less than we would like to say. And now one 
word to the intelligent, art-loving reader, We had, 
three years ago, the finest and most numerous cham- 
ber music organizations in America, To-day we 
have not one. The able and enthusiastic artists 
who have striven to entertain us with the high 
forms of musical thought have been, one by one, 
driven or enticed from the skirts of our city. Hohn- 
stock left us long ago; Theodore Ahrend, after a 
long absence, only came back to die. _ His first able 
successor, Mr. C. Schmitz, left reluctantly a profes- 
sion which did not prove self-supporting, Rudolph 
Hennig was bought up by the Bostonians, as have 


* Truly this is rich !—Ep. 








been a large number of our best vocal and instru- 
ment.1 artists, Last year went Wenzel Kop ‘a; 
now it is Carl Wolfsohn. Whose turn comes next? 
Will we appreciate our few remaining treasures or 
cast them all away?) As for Mr. Woifsohn, he voes 
to a new and enthusiastie comunity. It will af. 
ford a fine field for the exe-cise of talents which 
have long adorned the profession he has chosen and 
the loss of which we deeply regret. 


Apropos of the above, the Bulletin informs us: 


Mr. Carl Wolfsohn’s removal from the citv has 
ma‘le the election of a new director of the Beethoven 
Society necessary, and the members have c lled 
Mr. Michael H. Cross to the position. The choice 
is a singularly happy one. and we do not doubt that 
the Society, under the direction of Mr. Cross, will 
accomplish results of the best character, It is en- 
tering now upon its fifth seas n, which will be in- 
augurated by a rehearsal on the 14th instant. 


Miss Kettoce’s Enotisn Opera Trouper gave the 
first specimen of its quality on Monday evening, 
Oct. 6, at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, ina 
successful p-esentation of Gounod’s Fuust, Miss Kel- 
loge herself, of course, appearing in her admired 
réle of Marguerite. Mr. Habelmann was disabled by 
hoarseness, and the part of Faust was taken by Mr. 
Joseph Maas (his first appearance in Ame ica), who 
has won good reputation as a tenor singer in Eng- 
iand. Thecharming Mrs. Seguin was the Siebel ; 
Mr. Henry Peakes, Mephisto; and Mr. William 
Carlton (first time), Valentine. Conductor, Mr. 
Edward Reyloff. 


Second Nirht, Oct. 8. In Wal'ace’s melodious 
opera of Maritana Mme. Van Zandt sustained the 
character of the gypsy singer, and she not only 
played the part gracefully and well, but she gave 
the music, particularly the prominent and familiar 
airs which are allotted to her in a manner that was 
eminen‘ly satisfactory. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan, a new tenor, played Don 
Cesar admirably, and he achieved a very consider- 
able amount of success in his treatment of the music 
of the part. He has a pure, sweet voice, well-train- 
ed and capable of accomplishing even better results 
than are permitted in the particular character. Mr. 
Carlton appeared as Don Jose, and was recognized 
by every one who is competent to form an opinion 
asa thorough artist. His voice is not especially 
heavy, but it is a barytone of good quality, and he 
manages ina way which shows plainly that he has 
learned the art of singing in the best school. Mrs. 
Seguin’s personation of the page and her vocal per- 
formances were wholly good.— Bulletin. 

Third Night. The opera was Martha. Miss Kel- 
logg, singing the leading part for the first time in 
English, renewed the triumphs that she has won in 
it in Italian. Mrs. Seguin was as charming as ever 
ws “Nancy.” Mr. Hall made an excellent *Plun- 
kett.” and Mr. Seguin a good “Lord Tristan,” while 
Mr. Maas, the new tenor, surprised and delighted 
all by his admirable singing and acting as 
“Lionel.” His voice has most excellent quality, and 
its full power was revealed last evening, which was 
not the case on his first appearance. He sanz the 
popular romance in the third act, “How so Fair,” 
so well that he was heartilv encored, and through- 
out the opera he sustained himself admirably. It 
is long since we have had s» good an English tenor 
in opera, and as Mr. Maas is young, painstaking and 
ambitious, he is sure to rise in ability as well as in 
public favor. 

The success of the new English opera troupe may 
now be considered fully assured. They will repeat 
Faust this evening, Mr. Habellmann having recov- 
ered soas to be able to take the title réle. This 
second performance will be sure to be far finer than 
the first one, when all the artists were more or less 
nervous, ‘To-morrow evening ra Diavolo will be 
produced. 
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A BURLESQUE ON ‘““TANNHAEUSER” at the Carl thea- 
tre, Vienna, appears to be an olla podrida of operat- 
ic fragments. In one scene, Venus, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Desdemona, Othello, Selika, Norma, Masan- 


iello, Henry VIIL, William Tell, and the Flying 


}butchman meet together and sing Wagner's music. | 
The effect, however melancholy it may seem to us, | 


is received by the Austrian intelligence as a most 
subtle joke. 





Hunyadi Lascio March. 38. U. 





Special Notices. , 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


BRATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


She must he mine. 38. G tof. Richards. 
“Tt she were mine and loved me well.”’ 
One of Santley’s succesful songs. 


In the Grove. (Schlaflied.) 4. Aé tof. 
Curshman, 
‘¢"Tere in the shadow love.” 
Beaut fu gem from the German. 
Flowers of June. 4. F toa, Oner'i, 
Key changes to Dé and to E. Effective. Varied 
accompaniment. 
Under the Lamn, 3. Adtof. Nish. 
Melodious song with a ‘‘moral.”’ 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 8. G to d. 
Kniaht, 
Known the world over, but here printed in the 
key of G instead of the k y of F;—one step high- 


er. 
L’ Ombre. (The Shadow). Flotow. 
No. 2. Romanza. No weary hours. (Pas 
de chagrin. For Tenor. 4. F to a. 
Romanza. Oh! be kin!. (Par 
nitié.) For Sonrano 3. Gtoe, 
Mr. T. T. Barker translates the words of these 
eongs from the new opera, which songs have both 
French and English text. As to the music, it is 
that same kind of »rett:, pleasing music in which 
the composer of Martha, (and every one else) 
delights. i 
Ah! could I e’er deceive thee? Duet. 3. AA 
0 9. Daniels. 
“ Truth made me first believe thee, 
And ah! can true love die?” 
A fine duet for two sopranos. 
Blue-eyed Lassie Jean. 3. A toe. 
“ On Scotland's fair ills 
Over mountains and rills.”” 
Unusually petty ballad 1' out a Scotch lassie. 
The song, however is not Scotch. 
Spring, gentle Spring. Songand Cho. 3. Bé 
tof. Riviere. 


No. 4. 


Percy. 


“ With thy daisy diadem. 

And thy robe of brightest gveen.”” 

As musical as it can be. 

Nothing. 3. © tog. Henriette. 
© Does looking up with sudden sof: surprise, 

Me :n nothing ?” 

This song means » reat deal, and is full of 

character, and should be very effective. 


Instrumental. 


Tableau Musicale. 5. AA. 
s. Smith. 
Many plavers commence Sydney Smi*h’s pieces 
withsome trembling. Although very taking and 
brilliant, one’s fingers in them are very apt to en- 
counter new, orig nol and 4iffienlt arrangements 
of chords and arpergios which take one by sur- 
prise. Mr S of late, however, has prod ‘cela 
number of compositions which fit eas'lv to the 
hand, an‘ this is a very good spe imen of them. 
Rich in good music. 
Bright Gleam. Schottische. 3. C. 
Glittering Star Waltz. 3. Ed. 
Since it is by Turner 
Itis just th: thing for a learner, 
Is a very good couplet as appl'el to J. W. T’s 
pieces. They are perfect in thei: way, and while 
simple are very pretty. 
Danbury Waltz. With portrait. 2. F. 
Dinsmore, 
Mr. Builev’s good nature’. quizzical face ap- 
pears on the title. Good waltz. 
La Sylphides, Polka Mazurka, 4. BA, 
Ju naman, 
The dance form causes an unwonted “move- 
ment” to pervade the music, Jungman’s works 
usually associate in one’s idea with “stil) Ife.” 
But this retains his usual grace with unusually 
marked rhythm. 


Priere des Pelerins. 


Turner. 
“ 


40 


Prat. 
“*As played with immense success” by Thomas’ 
Orchestra. A quick and very spirited march, 
that “carries you right away with it.” 
Books, 
Cuorce Trios. For High Schools, «ec. 
Ry W. S. Tilden, $1.00 
Ry the author of “Hour of Singing.” An adm'- 


rable collection uf useful music cf the best char- 
acter. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The key's marked with a capital letter: »s C, B 
flat, ee. Asmat] Roman letter marks the highest note, 


| if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 


the staff 
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